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is laid upon the fact, not upon the consequence ; licet also, on the analogy of 
elsi, sometimes has the indie. The confusion in conjugation is, however, so 
great that where inhiamus is followed by serviamus in the same dependence, 
we may almost doubt whether Gregory felt one to be indie, and the other subj. 
The use of habeo with the perfect participle and with the infinitive, and the 
use of debeo to express intention, are carefully examined by Bonnet. Book V, 
treating of style, is more briefly dismissed, as some of the cardinal character- 
istics had been anticipated. If the use of abstracts seems to be carried to 
excess, we must remember that this was a feature of the writers upon whom 
Gregory formed his style. Gregory employs enallage, neuter adjectives with 
the gen., expressions like urbem Constantinopolitanam, metaphors, ellipsis and 
pleonasm. Asyndeton is rare, and unskilfully employed ; synonyms are heaped 
together ; a word is made emphatic by giving it the last place in a period ; 
chiasmus is rare, not so alliteration and play upon words. A variegated effect 
is produced by the blending of poetic locutions and vulgarisms. In some 
passages great care has evidently been bestowed upon the totality of the 
stylistic effect, while in others negligence is equally apparent. 

We have thus sketched very imperfectly the general lines of Bonnet's treat- 
ment, but of the wealth of accumulated facts and philosophical observations 
we have given little idea. What we have said will, we trust, tempt some who 
might otherwise consider the subject a dry and barren one, to draw from the 
work, each for himself, valuable illustrations of language processes. Of mis- 
prints not corrected in the addenda we have noted, on p. 672, n. 5, dvenirea 
falangam for advenire falangam ; on p. 686, seulemend for settlement; note 3 on 
p. 448 should have Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1884 
(Vol. XV), p. 138, not American Journ. of Philol. V. 

For the accuracy characterizing the whole work we have only words of praise, 
and we wish that more writers of the decline could be subjected to the same 
exhaustive scrutiny and find a master hand to portray the results in as clear 
and attractive a manner. 

Minton Warren. 

Recent Sapphic Literature. 
It would perhaps be rash to assert that the renewed interest with which 
Greek scholars have recently been turning to the study of the life and writings 
of Sappho has any connection with the growing movement in favor of enlarg- 
ing the scope of female education ; for it is well known that during nearly 
twenty-five centuries, leaving out of account the Middle Ages, this extraordi- 
nary woman has been an object of interest to all students of literature. But 
certain it is that during the last decade more has been done to make the 
general public acquainted with her unique place in Greek antiquity than had 
been done since the revival of letters. It is perhaps significant that Germany 
has comparatively little share in this interest, beyond what pertains to the 
mere literary criticism of the few fragments of her remains that have survived 
to our time and the historical importance attaching to her personality. The 
Germans, too, have most persistently refused to recognize woman's intellectual 
equality with man, and are the slowest of all civilized nations to provide access 
for her to the highest sources of knowledge. When we recall what Tacitus 
says regarding the position held by German women among their countrymen 
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in and before his time, and contrast their probable social condition with that 
of the present day, we are almost led to believe that the diligent study of 
antiquity must have had much to do with the change in the national spirit. 

We all know what Aristotle thought of the human female ; and even Plato, 
far as he was in advance of his time on many social questions, could say of 
woman ore 6sl avrijv ri)v oittiav ev oiicsiv, o^ovcav re ra evdov Kai KarijKoov obaav 
roil avSfjdg. These words express exactly the modern German notion of woman's 
sphere, but they are not in accord with the representations of Tacitus. Yet it 
must be admitted, on the other hand, that German philologists have in the 
main been lenient and favorable critics of Sappho. It was the German 
Welcker who first cleared away the prevailing prejudice that had so long over- 
shadowed her name and fame, while the most unkind things that have been 
written about her in modern times are to be found in the work of a native of 
Great Britain. It is well to remind those who accept the harsh judgment of 
Col. Mure that there is no phase of the social life of a nation, either ancient or 
modern, upon which foreigners are so likely to be mistaken as its morals. 
Hamerton has shown in his judicious comparison of French and English upon 
how insufficient data foreigners are almost of necessity compelled to base their 
conclusions. They may live many years among a people and yet be wholly 
incompetent to pass a just judgment upon their private life. How much more 
difficult is the task when we are solely dependent upon literature, or, as in the 
case of Sappho, upon scattered notices and a few genuine literary remains. 
A correct judgment is especially difficult when, as in her case, these notices 
are found almost entirely in authors who lived long after her time, and who- 
merely copied without criticism what they found, and in a majority of instances 
with an evident preference for the adverse rather than the favorable. When 
the remains of an author are as scant as are those of Sappho, a great deal often 
depends upon a single word, or even upon a single letter, a fact that is well 
illustrated in the Hymn to Venus, where the reading etUTwioa or ede2.oiaav may 
make an immense difference for good or evil in the meaning of a passage. 
But even the more voluminous writings of a single author may mislead us as 
to his private life or the general character of the literature to which they 
belong. Swinburne has been considered a representative of the Victorian era 
on the other side of the Atlantic and Whitman on this side ; but he would 
probably be entirely wrong who should take the works of either of these writers 
as criteria upon which to base an estimate of their morals. 

Having recently been led to make a somewhat careful examination of 
the latest Sapphic literature, I purpose to state here briefly what has been 
done in this domain during the last decade. But it must be confessed at the 
outset that the period has been almost barren of results. Much has been 
done and little accomplished. Every new book is larger than its predecessor,, 
not because it contains any really new matter, but because its author has been 
in position to cite new authorities, rarely new opinions. We may first mention 
briefly Riedel, Der gegenwSrtige Stand der Sapphofrage, Iglau, 1881, a pro- 
gram of 32 pp. This pamphlet contains over two hundred references to writers 
who have contributed more or less to the solution of the Sapphic question, 
and several rather long quotations. It passes in review Sappho's birth, her 
family, her residence in Mytilene, her journey to Sicily, her relations with. 
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Alcaeus and Phaon, the Leucadian leap, and her female friends. While it 
contains nothing new, it possesses considerable value as a convenient reperto- 
rium of the literature relating to Sappho, both in ancient and modern times. 

A much more ambitious performance, though laying equally little claim to 
originality, is Sappho, Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings and Literal Trans- 
lations, by H. T. Wharton, Oxon. Of this book the first edition appeared 
in 1885 and the second, that before me, in 1887. It is not without interest to 
the scholar, as it contains Bergk's text and a facsimile of the recently discov- 
ered fragment attributed by Blass to Sappho, but by Bergk to Alcaeus. 
Unfortunately it is so incomplete that its chief use has thus far been to afford 
a subject for the exercise of philological ingenuity. 

The same work contains a life of Sappho filling forty-six pages. This is 
the fullest account of her in English known to me ; but it is chiefly interesting 
because it shows for the hundredth or thousandth time how little is fairly cer- 
tain or reasonably probable in what has been written about this remarkable 
woman. This life is followed by the Greek text of the Hymn to Venus, with 
the translations of Ambrose Phillips, Herbert, Merivale, Walhouse, Symonds, 
and a few paraphrases. Next in order are poems and fragments to the number 
of 170, sometimes only a single word that Bergk thinks maybe safely attri- 
buted to Sappho. Each is accompanied by a brief critical discussion showing 
where it is found and giving the reasons for the ascription. A prose transla- 
tion, generally good, is added by the editor. The poetical translations are by 
different hands. The volume concludes with Pope's " Sappho to Phaon," 
after Ovid's Heroic Epistle XV, and a fairly complete bibliography. 

A book of much higher type, for the reason that it advances and endeavors 
to sustain some new hypotheses or to fortify by additional arguments certain 
older ones, is Quaestiones Sapphicae, scripsit Io. Lunak, Kazaniae, 1888. It 
consists of the following three parts : De Ovidianae Sapphus epistolae fontibus, 
Sapphus notitiae complendae corrigendaeque experimentum ; corollarium criti- 
cum atque exegeticum ad Ovidianam epistolam. The author is acquainted 
with the efforts of Baehrens and Comparetti only at second hand, but he follows 
in the main the line of arguments used by them in order to vindicate a genuine 
Sapphic origin for Ovid's fifteenth epistle. He tries to show that several pas- 
sages of this epistle are more likely to have been taken from Sappho, judging 
from the remnants still in existence, than from Callimachus. He has no 
doubt that 

TXvttsia fiarep, ov roc dvvafiac Kpenqv rbv larov, 
irodu tiafittoa Traidog fipadivav 6C 'Atppodirav 

are the lines Ovid had in mind when he wrote 

Uxor . . . Nee mihi, dispositis quae jungam carmina nervis, 
Proveniunt. 
Further : 

Quid mirum, si me primae lanuginis aetas 
Abstulit atque anni, quos vir amare potest ? 

Ov yap rXaaofi' eyo) ^vvoinrjv 
vi(f> y' iaaa ytpanipa, 
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and Sappho desertos cantat amores 

Hactenus, ut media cetera nocte silent, 

fieaaai <5£ 
vvktss, ■Kapd d' epxerac &pa, 
eyo> de p.dva tcarevdu, 

he thinks are clearly related to each other in the same way. 
There is room here for but two more selections : 

Plectra dolore tacent, muta dolore lyra est, 

"Aye Si} x^ v ^ a H- ot - 
Qovasoaa yivom, 

and Desinite ad citharas turba venire meas, 

Tafe vvv kralpat; 

rale ijiaioi Tipnva Ka\u( aeiaa. 

Two longer passages which Lunak believes to be closely akin are verses 109- 
112 of the Ovidian epistle, and verses 7-12 of the second Sapphic ode. He 
finds, on the whole, seventeen passages which he has no doubt Ovid borrowed 
directly from Sappho ; but enough has been given here to illustrate his method 
and to enable the reader to estimate the value of his arguments. In the next 
place he gives several quotations "ubi eius (Sapphus) sententiae in pedestrem 
orationem conversae aut sola testimonia ex eius carminibus sumpta occurrunt." 
Among these are the statement of Hdt. II 135 and Athen. XIII 596 B, which 
he finds in substance in lines 117 seq. of Ovid. Another is Schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. IV 5 7, Ttspl 6i tov ryg SeA^v^c lpuro( iaropovoi 2aiv<pa mi 'Nka.vdpoc • teyerai 
6e Karipx^aBat slg tovto to avrpov (sc. Latmi, Cariae montis) ttjv ~2.ekip>T[v TtpoQ 
Mvo°v/j,iova, which he thinks Ovid worked into lines 89 ff. ; and finally, Libanius 
2a7r0u, inquit, tt/v Aeofliav ovdtv en&Xvoev evl-aodcu vvkto, airry yevioScu SiirXaaiav, 
which thought he believes to be reflected in lines 123-136. He holds, further, 
that there is not a statement in Ovid's epistle that is contradicted by what we 
learn elsewhere about Sappho. This epistle, while not a literal transla- 
tion, is strictly in Ovid's manner, and is as near the original as he would be 
likely to get. As is well known, the ancients were rather careless about 
quotations, and Ovid, particularly, was only concerned about the thought, 
not about the words in which they were expressed. Luiiak believes the reason 
why this epistle occupies its present place in the series is the fact that it was 
first written by Ovid in his usual manner, and perhaps published alone. 
Finding that he had struck a popular chord, he determined to continue in 
the same strain. In fact, Sappho was not a herds in the sense that the 
remaining women in the Ovidian series are. Ovid must have known, even if 
this letter be pure fiction, that she could not with the least show of appropri- 
ateness be classed with Penelope and Helen, or Briseis and Medea ; and he 
could safely count on a higher sense of historical perspective on the part of 
his readers than that they would fail to make the distinction. A subsequent 
" digestor epistolarum" assigned to it the last place because it did not properly 
belong within the series. Its proper position would be either at the beginning 
or at the end, and that it is at the end is a mere accident. That it is less per- 
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feet as a work of art than the other fourteen is because it is a relatively youth- 
ful production ; nevertheless, it is Ovid's work, and not that of an imitator. 
Lunak expresses surprise that some modern writers should be more inclined 
to find in Callimachus the material for the Ovidian poem than in some genuine 
work of Sappho still extant in his time. In this, however, he seems to misun- 
derstand the relation of the Romans to the Alexandrian writings, and to 
overlook the fact that not long after Herodotus almost all certain knowledge 
of Sappho had probably perished. What was still current was for the most 
part hardly more than rumor. 

Having set forth what he regards as genuine traces of Sappho in the Ovidian 
Epistle, Lunak proceeds to the removal of some further difficulties. He rejects 
Kock's etymology of $auv as related to the root <t>a and identical with <f>a£0ov. 
Following this clue, he thinks it is probably a dialectic variant of to<3c, the 
peacock, and believes that it was a fictitious name given hypokoristically by 
Sappho to a lover whom she addressed, but whose true name we do not know. 
In support of this hypothesis he alleges that the name Ka/UUipawv, that is, KaAdf 
<j>auv, has been found on at least one Greek inscription. He also discusses the 
name Erichtho, which, as is well known, has been used as an argument against 
the genuineness of the fifteenth Heroid. Not much stress can be laid on this 
word, he thinks, for the reason that it occurs in many variations in the MSS. 
Some of the best have eritho and Eriyo ; others of inferior authority, herycto, 
erypto, ericto, erico, Erinnis and erinis. His explanation is that in some ancient 
codex the correct term Alecto stood, which was glossed with Erinys. A 
copyist, perhaps by mistake, took part of one word, i. e. eri, from the gloss and 
CTO from the text, which would explain the variants in the MSS. 

Lunak, whom I need not follow further here, has done his work well ; and, 
while he has to a considerable extent travelled in the footsteps of De Vries, 
Bahrens and Comparetti, the most important among recent champions for 
Ovid, he has not slavishly followed his guides, but has produced an essay that 
does credit for its originality both to its author and to the university to which 
he belongs. It is evident to the most superficial student of the subject that 
there has been for several years a strong tendency in philology in the direction 
indicated by Lufiak's thesis. But it is not a new phase of the question ; it is 
rather a return to former conditions, for it was not until the beginning of the 
present century that the substantial historical validity of Ovid's fifteenth 
Heroid began to be called in question. When one marshals the long and 
imposing array of formidable combatants on both sides, he is forced to conclude 
that it is not so much external evidence that has determined the place of each 
as his mental constitution. For us who examine this mass of accumulated 
evidence there remains little choice but to follow the advice of Tacitus, ex 
ingenio suo quisque demat vel addat fidem. 

Sappho's words, fivaaaaHal Tiva Qafic ml varepov d/n/ieuv, have proved true, but 
it is doubtful whether she would have been willing to purchase immortality at 
the price of reputation. Metaphorically speaking, she has learned that " Men's 
evil manners live in brass ; their virtues we write in water." 

Yet it cannot be shown, as Wharton has truly said, that a single line of her 
remains contains anything necessarily indecent. When one recalls how much 
of the lyric poetry of Greece and Rome that has survived to our time is fairly 
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open to such a reproach, this fact is of itself no small vindication. For scant 
as the remnants of her poetry are, the fates that presided over the transmis- 
sion of ancient literature to modern times seem, on the whole, to have been 
more favorable to the impure than the pure, and the former would not wholly 
have perished if any had existed. It may be regarded as certain that her 
celebrity made her a stock character for the Attic comic drama, and that it 
was shamefully abused cannot be doubted. We may well ask, as Colonel 
Higginson does in an article found in the thirty-eighth volume of the Atlantic 
Monthly, " If Aristophanes spared neither Socrates nor Euripides, why should 
his successors spare Sappho?" Just as the modern Germans almost invariably 
draw conclusions unfavorable to American women when told of their greater 
freedom and of the active part taken by them in social and even political 
affairs, so the Athenian populace could not or would not judge Aeolian or any 
other foreign women by a standard different from that with which they esti- 
mated women at home. That woman who was so unwise or injudicious as to 
do anything which made her an object of public notice invariably suffered for 
it in reputation. In their leading traits there was a remarkable homogeneity 
among the ancient Greeks, whether they dwelt in Africa, or Magna Graecia, 
or on the Pontus, or on the northern, eastern or western shores of the Aegean ; 
but there were important minor differences of character among them, not only 
along the broad lines bounding the different stocks, but within these, the effect 
of local circumstances in which smaller communities were settled, to which 
historians do not always attach sufficient importance. It is a remarkable fact, 
as Colonel Higginson tells us, that the women of Eresos are permitted to share 
their meals with their husbands, an unusual thing among the Greeks even at 
the present day. If I mistake not, a woman of strong, self-assertive personality, 
one who would have little regard for the merely external conventionalities of 
society, would be far less likely to break the fundamental tenets of morality, 
because put on her guard by a more profound knowledge of human nature, 
than one who was more amiable, and yet far oftener be the theme of dis- 
paraging tongues. Among modern women the fate of Madame de Stael 
and George Eliot may serve to some extent as companion pieces to that of 
Sappho. I may cite here the fitting language of Boeckh when speaking of 
her: " Wer diesem gotterfulltem Geiste nicht nachempfinden kann, der sieht 
darin oft nur Sinnlichkeit und verkennt den selbst in der sinnlichen Entstel- 
lung noch machtig wirksamen idealen Zug." The unreserved utterance of 
the thoughts and feelings, so characteristic of all primitive peoples, attains 
its highest development among Greeks in Sappho and her contemporary 
Alcaeus, one the mouth-piece of love, the other of hate. When one remem- 
bers that we know of at least six comedies bearing the name of Sappho, we 
may be certain that she was a favorite subject for this kind of compositions 
when contemporary characters might no longer be brought upon the stage ; 
and if she was to be presented in a r6k that would please an Athenian popu- 
lace exclusively of the male sex, we may rest assured that it was one that 
would do her little honor. It is highly probable that the story of the Leuca- 
dian Leap had its origin under these circumstances. It would make as fine a 
denouement as that which closes the Clouds of Aristophanes. The time was 
not yet when woman could receive the recognition that was her due in the 
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social system. The same is true, and for similar causes, of man as a human 
being. Notwithstanding his gigantic intellect Aristotle was incapable of rising 
wholly above the prejudices of his time, and regarded slavery as a natural con- 
dition of a large portion of the human race. Just as some men were destined 
by nature to be the slaves of others, and this destiny was to be determined 
not by the capacity or lack of capacity of the individual, but by sweep- 
ing ethnic considerations, so again the mere accidental circumstance of 
sex was assumed to stamp the brand of servitude, or at least of subjection, 
upon about one-half of the human family. I do not recall the name of a 
single woman who belonged to the age of the Athenian hegemony who did not 
purchase such prominence as she had gained at the expense of her social 
standing. Rome in the period of her rising greatness had already advanced 
beyond this intellectual stage. 

But probably the most ambitious attempt to illustrate the life and writings 
of Sappho finds its expression in Saffo, by A. Cipollini, Milano, 1889, pp. 445. 
The author, who is an enthusiastic devotee at the shrine of the "tenth Muse," 
has divided his book into two parts, of which the first is entitled Studio-critico- 
bibliografico, and the second La Gloria di Saffo. He asserts that his coun- 
trymen were the first to state a real Sapphic question and to answer it, albeit 
rather by divination than on grounds of profound scholarship, favorably for 
the fame of the fair poetess. His first part, which is devoted to fonti Greco- 
romane, begins the list of ancient sources with Solon, B. C. 640, who, it is 
well known, was a great admirer of Sappho, and ends with P. Lenoir's His- 
toire du Realisme, etc., A. D. 1889. He cites two hundred and nine authors 
or books ; many of his citations, however, refer to articles in reviews and 
critical journals. Only in exceptional cases does he tell us anything about 
their contents. Except as a matter of completeness, the statements that K. O. 
Mttller devotes some pages to Sappho, and that Karl Sittl has several pages 
"piene d'acume critico e di secura erudizione" in his history of Greek litera- 
ture, are of little value. 

The second chapter is given up to editions of the text between 1514 and 
1883. Here we have not only brief notices of the separate editions of Sappho's 
poems, but also of other works that contain portions of her real or reputed 
writings. Another chapter is on translators and translations. We find here 
some account of forty-nine Italian translations of the whole or parts of her 
works, including imitations and paraphrases. Then follow English transla- 
tions, German translations, Spanish translations and Swedish translations. In 
spite of the fullness of his matter under this head he has missed a good deal 
that one might expect to find here. There is no mention of the translations 
of Wahl, or Braune, or Finkenstein, besides which there are other omissions 
to be spoken of further on. Strangest of all is that Cipollini seems to know 
nothing of the Spanish work of A. F. Merino, a third edition of which 
appeared in Madrid in 1884, and which Wharton regards as perhaps the fullest 
discussion of the Sapphic question issued from the press in recent years. 

The part entitled La Gloria di Saffo is liberally illustrated. It contains a 
view of Mytilene, a map of the island of Lesbos and of the Leucadian chan- 
nel. Other illustrations represent vases, bronzes, medallions, Spiridon's 
Sappho, Magni's Sappho, Confalonieri's Sappho, etc. There is a chapter devoted 
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to Sapphic curiosities, under which head the author includes exaggerations of 
adulatory poets, visions, romances, poems, tragedies, melodramas, etc. There 
is but little Greek text in the book, and everything that we should naturally 
expect in the original is given in one or more Italian translations. None of 
the illustrations, however, equals in beauty of execution the frontispiece in 
Wharton, which is the head of Sappho after the picture of Alma Tadema and 
engraved by J. C. Webb, that was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1881 
and is now in America. In this connection we should also expect to find 
mention of the compositions of Girodet and Chantillon, but they seem to have 
escaped the editor's search. Nor does he include in the list of modern 
authors who have illustrated his subject Mrs. Lewis, whose tragedy of Sappho 
had the honor to be translated into modern Greek, and "Carmen Sylva's" 
poem of the same name found in her volume entitled Stiirme. 

That nothing might be left undone which could contribute to the glorifi- 
cation of his heroine, our chivalrous Cipollini tells us that as the odes of 
Sappho were composed to be chanted to the sound of the lyre, he has besought 
his brother to reproduce "le belleze poetiche nell' arte divina dei suoni," and 
we have accordingly the fifty-second fragment set to music, the first line 
being 

Gia tramontd la Luna, 

in a composition of considerable merit. For a work of this kind, especially 
when compared with the average issues of the German press, print and paper 
are exceptionally good. The number of misprints is exceedingly small when 
one takes into account the number of different languages represented in its 
pages. 

In looking through the matter which Cipollini may properly claim as his 
own, I find nothing original, and he may be dismissed with the statement that 
he does not believe Phaon to have been a real person, but simply a mythological 
creation of the same class with Anchises, Ganymede, Adonis and Endymion. 
It will be seen from this brief sketch that whatever may be the cause, whether 
the growing interest in Greek literature as a whole has directed especial atten- 
tion toone of its most interesting characters, or whether the increasing influence 
of the female mind in modern life and literature has attracted an unusual 
number of scholars to a study of the works of a woman who is recognized on 
all hands to have few peers among either sex, many minds have recently turned 
with singular unanimity to an examination and elucidation of the writings of 
Sappho. Germans have not been indifferent, while Englishmen, Dutchmen, 
Spaniards, Italians and Russians have studied her literary remains with enthu- 
siastic devotion, in the hope of being able to peer a little deeper into the 
mystery which enshrouds her history. It is not probable that we have the last 
contribution to Sapphic literature, yet when we consider how scant the genuine 
or possibly genuine writings of Sappho to which we have access, we may safely 
consider her case as. closed, so far as our present materials are concerned. 
Perhaps the discovery of some hitherto unknown fragment may open up a new 
field for the exercise of the critical acumen of Greek scholars ; but until this 
happens, the limits within which the future student will be compelled to 
restrict his investigations will be painfully circumscribed. To judge from 
present indications, new writers who take up a subject so old and so trite will 
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follow the example of Wharton and Cipollini. Not daring to hope that they 
can add to our knowledge, they may yield to the motive that prompted a dis- 
tinguished author to begin the task of writing a history of Rome — the belief 
that they may be able to tell the story with greater fullness and in more elegant 
diction than any of their predecessors. 

Charles W. Super. 



Klinger's Faust. Eine litterarhistorische Untersuchung von Dr. Georg 
Joseph Pfeiffer. Nach dem Tode des Verfassers herausg. von 
Bernhard Seuffert. Wttrzburg, George Hertz, 1890. 

In the work of Rentsch we saw a strong spirit struggling to free himself 
from Gottsched's influence, recasting classical and Germanic themes in 
the literary mould of his own time, foreshadowing the greater literary 
activity of Klopstock and Lessing, and of Goethe and the other ' Stttrmer 
und Dranger.' In the work now before us, Klinger's Faust, by Georg 
Joseph Pfeiffer, we have the discussion of an important Faust-problem 
belonging to the last years of the period of ' Genialitat und Originalitat.' 
This discussion is the more timely inasmuch as the discovery of Goethe's 
'Urfaust' affords many new points of view for the entire Faust-question 
between 1770-1780. Pfeiffer attempted to prove that the ' Entstehungs- 
zeit' of Klinger's Faust is to be looked for toward the close of the seven- 
ties of the last century, before 1780, and supported his thesis by a variety 
of considerations based upon Klinger's ' Faustroman ' itself. He shows 
that Klinger was acquainted with the Faust-saga as early as the end of the 
year 1776. Pfeiffer's criteria are in the main sound. That of the motif 
current in the literature of that time is convincing only when taken together 
with other proof. The motif argument is the less forcible here, because 
Klinger shows himself quite out of harmony with the contemporaneous 
literary tendency, in that he represents Faust as vanquished by the Devil 
(as in the Volksbuch), while the great interpreters of Faust of this period 
— Lessing, Maler Muller, Goethe — all agree in making Faust victorious in 
the end. The argument that Klinger's Faust is a chapter out of the life of 
its author during the years 1777-1778 is the more plausible since it finds an 
analogy in the case of Goethe's Faust. Chapters 4-7 discuss the question 
of borrowings, and possess, apart from the question under consideration, a 
permanent value as a study in comparative literature. The references to 
parallel passages in the Volksbuch, Milton, Klopstock, Lessing, Maler 
Miiller, Goethe, Wieland, Voltaire and Rousseau give evidence of the 
author's wide acquaintance with contemporaneous literature. 

Pfeiffer's work, though cut short by his untimely death, presents a method 
which will long survive its author. Even in this incomplete form the work 
offers a cumulative proof which, we think, amply maintains the thesis that 
Klinger made the original draft of his Faust before 1780. 

M. D. Learned. 



